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Learning  from  the  Blind 

By  Grace  Moore  Heider 


TEACHERS  of  the  deaf  naturally 
think  of  the  handicap  of  the  deaf 
child  largely  in  terms  of  language 
and  speech.  The  educational  problems 
of  the  child  who  is  blind  seem  relatively 
simple  in  comparison,  since  the  blind  child 
at  least  learns  “straight  language”  from 
the  cradle  as  the  normal  child  does  and 
is  always,  one  would  suppose,  in  close  so¬ 
cial  contact  with  the  people  about  him.  A 
book  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years  on 
the  development  of  the  blind,  “The  Blind 
in  School  and  Society,”  by  Thomas  D. 
Cutsforth,*  gives  a  somewhat  different  and 
very  interesting  picture.  It  is  primarily 
intended  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the 
blind,  but  in  reading  it  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  has  almost  equal  value  for 
those  who  are  trying  to  understand  the  deaf. 
In  discussing  the  social  and  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  Dr.  Cutsforth  takes  the 
position  that  most  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  blindness  are  the  results,  not  of 
the  sensory  defect  itself,  but  of  the  social 
milieu  in  which  the  blind  person  lives, 
especially  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  other  people  toward  him  and  his 
own  attitude  toward  himself.  From  this 
point  of  view  many  of  its  chapters  have 
direct  bearing  on  problems  of  the  deaf. 
Further,  his  consideration  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  child 
who  has  full  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
without  benefit  of  sight  gives  a  new  under¬ 
standing  both  of  what  is  lost  through  deaf¬ 
ness  and  of  the  actual  importance  of  vision, 
the  most  important  single  sense  remaining 
to  the  deaf  child. 

The  book  is  one  in  which  every  page 
brings  in  new  details,  at  least  to  a  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  general  problem.  It 
is  impossible  to  cover  its  contents  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  short  review,  but  a  few  of 
the  problems  in  which  parallels  are  most 
readily  to  be  seen  with  the  deaf  should  be 
mentioned.  One  of  the  most  significant 
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chapters  is  that  which  describes  the  pre¬ 
school  development  of  the  blind  child. 
Although  he  learns  to  use  language  and  in 
that  sense  is  more  in  touch  with  his  en¬ 
vironment  than  the  deaf  child,  the  educa¬ 
tional  loss  during  these  years  is  a  great 
one.  During  the  first  months  and  years 
when  the  young  seeing  infant  is  inspecting 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  world  by  watching  the  movement  of 
forms  about  him,  the  blind  child  is  aware 
of  nothing,  in  a  definite  organized  way, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  hands. 
Sound  is  a  poor  substitute  for  vision  in 
building  up  a  stable  objective  world.  Al¬ 
though  the  blind  child  is  often  able  to 
make  fine  discriminations  between  sounds, 
what  he  hears  comes  out  of  nothingness 
and  returns  to  nothingness  when  it  ceases. 
It  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  he 
hears  in  a  more  or  less  subjective  fashion, 
and  that  the  process  by  which  he  learns 
the  relations  between  the  sound  heard  and 
the  sounding  object  is  a  slow  one.  The 
progress  that  is  made  before  the  child 
learns  to  move  about  freely  is  very  slow 
and  locomotion  in  turn  is  retarded  by  the 
instability  of  the  physical  world  in  which 
the  blind  child  must  learn  to  make  his 
way. 

All  this  has  hearing  on  the  language 
development  of  the  blind  child.  He  can 
often  name  sounds  and  indicate  their 
sources  without  understanding  what  they 
mean.  For  instance,  he  may  learn  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  scream  of  the  fire  engine  and  to 
name  it,  to  reproduce  the  crow  of  the 
rooster  and  give  its  name,  to  speak  freely 
about  both  sources  of  sound,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  actual  contact  with  either  and 
without  being  able  to  tell,  if  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  touch  them  with  his  own 
hands,  which  is  fire  engine  and  which  is 
rooster.  This  begins  what  Cutsforth  calls 
the  problem  of  “verbal  unreality,”  one 
which  he  considers  of  major  importance 

( Continued  on  page  51) 
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that  it  has  for  the  normally  seeing  person. 
Yet,  because  the  blind  child  learns  his 
language  spontaneously  without  special  in¬ 
struction,  the  discrepancies  between  his 
language  and  that  of  the  seeing  person 
are  not  always  noticed  and  taken  into 
account.  The  blind  child  and  his  seeing 
associates  often  use  the  same  words  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  they  carry  very  different 
meaning.  Thus,  while  the  acquisition  of 
language  means  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
life  of  the  blind  child  is  early  socialized, 
it  also  tends  to  isolate  him  further  from 
the  world  of  seeing  people. 

Problems  also  arise  in  regard  to  the 
articulation  of  the  blind  child.  Cutsforth 
says  that  lip  reading  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  speech  in  the 
normal  person.  The  speech  of  the  blind 
is  often  faulty  because  it  lacks  this  sup¬ 
port  and  because  of  the  absence  of  a  struc¬ 
tured  space  in  which  the  person  addressed 
can  be  localized.  The  constant  necessity 
of  speaking  into  an  indefinite  space  rather 
than  to  a  person  at  a  known  distance,  also 
makes  special  difficulty  with  voice  quality, 
he  believes. 

In  speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  blind 
child  with  his  seeing  family,  Cutsforth  ex¬ 
plains  that  gesture  and  pantomime  play 
a  larger  part  than  is  realized  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  broad  social  relations  by 
the  normal  person.  The  blind  child  is 
limited  to  a  world  of  persons  and  things 
that  are  in  more  or  less  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  him  and  is  thereby  largely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  an  opportunity  to  observe 
personal  relations  that  do  not  involve 
himself.  The  normal  child  is  aware  at 
an  early  age  of  the  relationships  between 
members  of  his  family,  whereas  the  blind 
child  misses  much  of  the  give  and  take  of 
family  life.  “His  world  is  a  world  of 
direct  personal  contact  of  which  he  is  the 
center  and  in  which  there  exist  no  rela¬ 
tions  outside  of  himself.” 

The  book  is  written  in  an  interesting, 
understandable  style  and  is  especially  im¬ 
pressive  because  the  author  himself  is  a 
blind  man,  having  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  He  completed  his  elemen¬ 
tary  education  at  the  Oregon  School  for 
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the  Blind,  took  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  where  he 
was  afterwards  an  instructor  in  psychol¬ 
ogy.  He  has  studied  personality  problems 
of  the  blind  as  a  fellow  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  and  later  un¬ 
der  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


The  Prescribing  of  Hearing  Aitjs 

( Continued,  from  page  28) 

a  letter  to  the  makers  which  enables  him 
to  have  it  on  trial  for  seven  days.’  ‘The 
patient  returns  to  the  clinic  the  following 
week,  and  reports  what  he  can  hear,  and 
reports  any  doubts,  difficulties,  or  dis¬ 
comforts.’  ‘When  the  trial  period  is 
ended,  a  certificate  is  given  as  to  whether 
the  instrument  is  satisfactory  or  not.  If 
it  is,  the  patient  and  the  almoner  proceed 
with  the  financial  arrangements.  If  not, 
another  instrument  may  be  tried,  or  the 
patient  advised  that  no  instrument  at  pres¬ 
ent  available  is  likely  to  suit  him.’  ‘Up 
to  the  present  no  deaf  person  has  for 
financial  reasons  gone  without  the  hear¬ 
ing  aid  recommended.’ 

“Dr.  Kerridge’s  pamphlet  should  be  cir¬ 
culated  to  every  Ear  Hospital  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  hope  that  other  centres  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow  the  example  which 
has  been  set. 

“It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Ear  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  Aural  Surgeons  should  regard 
remedial  work  as  limited  to  medical  or 
surgical  treatment;  it  should  be  as  nor¬ 
mal  a  function  of  such  a  department  to 
advise  a  patient  as  to  a  hearing  aid  or 
lip  reading,  as  it  is  of  an  Eye  Depart¬ 
ment  to  prescribe  for  spectacles.” 

- — Editorial,  The  Teacher  of 

the  Deaf  (England). 

What  I  Get  Out  of  Lip  Reading 

( Continued  from  page  39) 

stored  to  me  those  qualities  that  are 
driving  me  into  creating  my  own  jobs. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
For  a  little  more  than  three  years,  I  have 


KINZIE  BOOKS 

“Books  1,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  Kinzie  Method 
constitute  the  most  comprehensive  system  available  for 
the  teaching  of  Lip-Reading  from  the  period  of  early 
childhood  to  adulthood. 

“The  abundance  of  well  chosen  and  well-arranged 
materials  at  the  various  levels  of  advancement  will 
prove  of  great  value  wot  only  to  teachers  in  lip-read¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  public  schools  and  in  schools  for 
the  deaf,  but  also  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or 
parents  who  may  need  lo  minister  to  the  needs  of  a 
deafened  child.’’— J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.D.,  State 
Director  of  Special  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

LIP  READING  FOR  CHILDREN, 

GRADE  I  .  $2.25 

LIP  READING  FOR  CHILDREN, 

GRADE  II  .  $2.75 

LIP  READING  FOR  JUNIORS, 
GRADE  III,  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  teacher  of  both  juniors  and 
adults.  Includes  large  Practice 
Section  of  highest  quality  ma- 

LIP  RE  ADI  NG  FOR  THE  DEAF¬ 
ENED  ADULT,  Grade  IV,  with  a 
Foreword  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  a  published  text  of 


362  pages .  $4.00 

COMBINATION  PRICES 

Books  I,  II,  and  III  (mimeographed) .  $7.50 

Books  III  and  IV .  $6.50 

Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV . $10.50 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Order  from 


THE  MISSES  KINZIE 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Station  ‘  C”  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Klear-Tone,  A  New  hearing  Aid 

A  Small,  Flexible  Tube,  which  May  Be  Carried 
in  the  Pocket 

May  be  used  in  conversation  with  one  person,  or  with 
the  radio.  Does  not  distort  sound.  Is  especially  valu> 
able  in  speech  correction  with  either  adults  or  children. 
Price,  $3.75  postpaid 
MADISON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 


LANGUAGE  STORIES  and 
DRILLS 

BOOKS  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
by 

Gertrude  W.  Croker,  Mabel  K.  Jones  and 
M.  Evelyn  Pratt 
Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg 
Price  per  copy,  $1.25 

Teachers’  Manuals,  $.50.  Postage  not  included. 
Send  orders  to 

CROKER,  JONES  &  PRATT 
Public  School  47,  225  East  23rd  St. 

New  York  City 


OUTLINE  OF  LANGUAGE  WORK  FOR 
DEAF  CHILDREN  —  BOOK  I  (REVISED) 

By  Edith  M.  Buell 

Contains  outline  and  presentation  of  the  work 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 
Price  per  copy  $2.50,  postpaid 
Send  orders  to 
MISS  EDITH  M.  BUELL 
15  Prescott  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 
IS  YOURS 

The  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the 
telephone  can  be  brought  to  most 
people  with  impaired  hearing  with 
the  help  of  a  Bell  Telephone  Ampli¬ 
fier.  Installed  beside  any  telephone, 
it  provides  volume  control  for  ad¬ 
justment  to  your  particular  needs — 
yet  may  be  disconnected 
when  others  use  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Arrange  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration — write  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  your  local  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 


GEM 

offers 

A  COMPLETELY  NEW 
HEARING  AID 

•  Amplified  Power 

•  Real  Clarity  of  Tone 

•  Low  in  Price 

•  Light  in  Weight 

•  Small  in  Size 

•  Easily  Concealed 

NEW  SINGLE  MICROPHONE 
BONE  OR  AIR  CONDUCTION 

COME  IN  FOR  FREE  TRIAL 
or  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  V 
Time  Payments  Arranged  If  Desired 
Every  Instrument  FELLY  GU  ARANTEED 

GEM  EARPHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

47  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


been  editor  of  The  Spectator,  organ 
the  San  Jose  Society  for  the  Hard 
Hearing,  striving  to  make  it  a  worthwl 
paper.  I  was  sent  as  official  delegate 
thre  Pacific  Zone  Conferences,  at  two 
which  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Editoi 
Breakfasts.  A  radio  talk  at  the  Sa 
Cruz  Conference,  a  talk  to  a  local  Pare! 
Teacher  group,  an  address  to  the  Coni 
ence  on  Under-privileged  Children  of 
State  Parent-Tfeacher  Convention  at  S 
Jose,  a  full  page  in  the  California  Pan 
Teacher  magazine — these  are  some  of 
recent  activities,  none  of  which  I  wo 
have  undertaken  a  few  years  ago. 

Every  man  has  within  himself 
power  to  re-build  his  own  life.  In 
case  this  power  was  transformed  fr 
static  to  dynamic  force  by  the  impu 
released  through  the  study  of  lip  readi 

Street  Car  or  Bus 

( Continued  from  page  36) 

“I  didn’t  know  you  wanted  all  that 
formation,”  protested  Sam. 

“Ah,  but  that’s  just  what  I’m  trying 
explain  to  you — to  make  you  see.  We  j| 
the  boss’s  agents  and  representatives, 
can’t  be  everywhere  and  see  and  dec 
everything;  he  depends  on  us  to  keep 
eye  out  for  his  interests.  A  certain  amc 
of  your  salary  is  earned  when  you 
to  work  on  time,  don’t  loaf  on  the  j 
and  turn  out  satisfactory  work — th 
true.  But  if  you  expect  to  be  promc 
merely  for  doing  an  honest  day’s  wt 
you  are  unreasonable.  That  much  is  ta 
for  granted.  It’s  what  you  do  over 
above  what  you  are  required  to  do  t 
brings  promotion.” 

“I  guess  that’s  so,”  admitted  Sam, 
belliously. 

“You  say  you  didn’t  know  I  wanted 
that  information.  I  didn’t  know  my 
that  I  wanted  it,  but  Nick  realized  i 
the  motor  would  be  valuable  to  us,  a 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  as  efficient  as  if 
advertised  to  be — he  has  formed  the  lu 
of  looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
Bindery.  What  I  want  to  impress  uj 
you  is  that  Alex  Craig  isn’t  carrying 
on  his  payroll  merely  because  he  thi 
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